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THE MERCHANT RECOGNISING IIS LOST DAUGHTER, 


TALES ILLUSTRATIVE OF CHINESE _ tinct towns: the first, extending along the banks 
LIFE AND MANNERS. of the river, consists of more than forty thousand 


THE MERCHANT AND HIS LOST CHILD. 

Tue city of Canton, surrounded by walls five 

leagues in circumference, is divided into three dis- 
No. 292, 1857. 


champans, which serve both for ships and dwell- 
ings; the second contains the European and 
[American factories ; and the third, separated from 
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the latter by walls and a gate which no foreigner | 


is allowed to pass, forms the true Chinese city. 
Near this gate, but in the foreign quarter, in days 
gone by, two men were walking. The costume 


and appearance of the elder were those of a native, | 
while the light nankeen dress, and still more the 

figure and countenance of the other, showed him to | 
He was one of those west- | 


be of a different race. 
ern merchants who had begun to settle at Canton 
for purposes of trade. The two men were con- 
versing in a subdued tone, and in the Chinese 
tongue. 


“T tell you, You-hi,” said the foreigner, “ that . 


our Company will no longer endure such robbery : 
the duties claimed by your how-pou* would ruin 
us in two years. I might talk till to-morrow 


without being able to enumerate half the frauds | 
which he practises! It was only yesterday that | 


he returned crates of common glass as mirrors, 


and gun-flints as agates! I tell you, You-hi, that | 


such tricks shall not go on.” 

The Chinese made a deprecating gesture. 
“ What can I do?” he asked. 
a greedy man: the Company were wrong in offer- 
ing him a half-closed hand, when they should have 
opened it entirely.” 

* And have we not then already made sufficient 
sacrifices in giving the fellow presents to the 
amount of five thousand dollars? We can’t give 
him any more; and you, You-hi, must make your 
hou-pouw understand that.” 

The Chinese tried to excuse himself. 

“You must,” repeated the factor, firmly. “In 
granting the exclusive privilege of foreign com- 
merce to twelve merchants, forming what you call 
the Kong-hang, the emperor has appointed them 
to serve as agents with the ‘ barbarians.’ When 
one of our vessels arrives, it is you who furnish it 
with provisions, and obtain for it the chop (per- 
mission) to depart. In short, you are our agent, 
and it is your business to obtain justice for us.” 

* But how is that to be done ¥ We poor hanists}+ 
are the victims who suffer all the ill-treatment 
which our masters dare not inflict on you foreigners. 
We are placed between the two, like iron between 
the anvil and the hammer, and receive all the 
blows without being able to escape them.” 

“That’s your affair, You-hi,” replied his com- 
panion, coolly. ‘“ You are far too clever not to be 
able to discover some means of making the hou- 
pow more tractable. Otherwise,’ added the 
merchant, trying the effect of a threat, “I fear 
we shall have to get angry, and throw a dozen or 
so of your people into the river.” 

“What do you say?” cried the Chinese, his 
small cunning eyes squinting with terror. ‘“ You 
can’t be serious.” 

“Tndeed I am, my good friend. I think it 
would be a most useful lesson to your fanctionaries 
in general. And here we are,” he said, pointing 
to a palace, whose gate was adorned with dragons’ 
heads in effigy, and with very real chains and whips. 
“Go in now, and plead our cause well: with good- 
will mountains are moved.” 

“Ah! that is always your saying; but we have 
a proverb which says, that the wisest man in the 





* Chief of the customs. 
t Members of the Kong-hang. 


“The hou-pow is | 








world cannot force the spider to spin silk. I will 
do all I can, however, and let you know the result 
this evening at supper; for you have, I hope, re- 
ceived my invitation?” 

“ Written in gold letters on red paper? Yes, 
you may depend on seeing me.” 

They parted; and the factor repaired to his 
own dwelling. As he entered the door he was 
met by a pleasing young girl, attired in a mag- 


| nificent European dress. This was the foreign- 


er’s only child, and she was deaf and dumb. Yet 
her intelligence was so great that her father, by 
means of signs and finger-language, was able to 
converse with her perfectly. Her appearance at 
this time seemed to cause him very unpleasant 
surprise. 

* Are you mad?” he said, in the language that 
she understood, “to appear openly in such a cos- 
tume! Unhappy child, you will ruin us both!” 

The young girl threw herself into his arms, 


| with a gesture of regret, and a look so humble 


and supplicating that the factor’s anger vanished ; 
and, embracing her, he murmured, “ Poor child! 
I forgot how little she has to amuse her.” 

The laws of China forbade, on pain of death, 
the admission of any foreign female into the Celes- 
tial Empire. Consequently, when our merchant 
accepted the lucrative post which he held, he was 
obliged to bring his daughter, whom he could not 
be induced to leave behind, in disguise, while he 
subsequently kept her most scrupulously in the 
interior of his dwelling from the observation of 
the natives. But it often occasioned him much 
anxiety, lest she should at any time imprudently 
expose herself to public gaze, and thus incur the 
displeasure of the Chinese authorities. 

Shortly after his return, the merchant again 
left the house, in order to keep his appointment 
with You-hi; and, in doing so, quite forgot to | 
leave word with his daughter that he would not || 
return to supper. When his child found that her | 
dearly-loved father did not appear, and that the || 
servants knew not whither he was gone, it oc- 
curred to her that he was seriously displeased at | 
her for having ventured to show herself in the || 
front of the dwelling—a persuasion which made || 
her feel very uneasy. At length, with the way- | 
ward impatience and wilfulness which often marks | 
the actions of a deaf mute, the girl left the house, 
and rambled timidly along the banks of the river, 
hoping to meet her father. Suddenly, while 
doing so, two strong arms from behind grasped | 
her: she turned round, uttering a piercing cry, 
and the same moment received a blow on the | 
chest, in consequence of which she sank senseless | 
on the ground. | 

Who can describe the grief of the merchant, | 
when, on his return home, he Jearned the myste- | 
rious disappearance of his daughter P 

Weeks passed on, and all researches having | 
pzoved unavailing, he was settling down into a | 
state of fixed despair, when he found it needful one | 
day to meet the Kong-hang, in order to arrange 
some affairs of the Company. On his way through | 
the vicinity of the forbidden precincts of the Chi- | 
nese town, his eye happened to be caught bya |, 
sumptuous equipage, drawn by several richly- |, 
caparisoned horses. It was driven by a coachman || 
who was easily recognised as a Corean, by the 
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amplitude of his robe, his conical cap formed of 
woven bamboo, and his boots of quilted cotton. , 
On the black lacquered panels of the coach ap- | 
peared, in gilded relief, the baton of a mandarin, 
crowned with a garland of gilded jessamine. . 


Suddenly the silken curtains opened, and a loud | 


ery was heard. The factor looked up, and re- 
cognised, bending forward, the face of his lost 
daughter. 

The excited factor stretched out his arms, and 
rushed toward her; but at that moment the car- 
riage passed through the Chinese gate, and disap- 
peared. The frantic father tried to follow, but 
the sentinels thrust him back. 

“‘ My daughter! ’tis my daughter!” 

“To the factory, dog!” 

“No!” shrieked the merchant, “my daughter, 
let me follow her !” 

“ He’s mad,” said one. 

“Throw him into the river,” cried another. 

Just then, the officer commanding the post 
came up, and ordered his men to tie the poor 
factor’s hands behind his back, and to drive him 
to his own quarter of the town. 

That evening saw the merchant in deep con- | 
sultation with You-hi, to whom he confided the 
news of his loss. By the advice of the expe- 
rienced hanist, he sent a petition to the governor | 
of Canton, promising a thousand liangs for the 
recovery of his daughter. 

In two days he received the following reply : 
—*I, King-fo, having the diploma of ¢sin-sse, 
having worn in succession the two blue buttons | 
and the coral button; wearing to-day the button 
set with precious stones, and recommended nine 
times on the register of ping-pou ; governor of | 
the province of Canton, in the name of the Son 
of Heaven, the great and sovereign Emperor; 
to the chief barbarian of the foreign factory. 
We have read the petition which thou hast ad- 
dressed to us, and have seen therein the truth 
of the words of the wise man, when he said that | 
the hearts of men are as various as the different 
soils of the Celestial Empire. For, like the rocky 
and sterile ground are the hearts of the barba- 
rians. Thou hast disobeyed the orders of the 
Sovereign Emperor, in keeping thy daughter con- 
cealed, and now thou complainest that she has 
been carried away; but know that the wise man 
does not believe the word of him who has violated 
the law. And as to the thousand liangs of which 
thou speakest, we are graciously pleased to accept | 
them this time, although a very insufficient fine | 
for the fault thou hast committed. Let this be a | 
law in thine eyes.” 





After this attempt, the factor made various | 
other equally unsuccessful ones to recover his | 
daughter. At length, through his friend You-hi, | 
he obtained information that she was living at | 
Pekin, in the house of a rich mandarin named | 
Fo-hu, and passed for his niece. The time was | 
approaching when the daughters and nieces of the | 
principal mandarins were to be presented to the | 
Emperor, in order that he might select the most | 
beautiful for his wives. If the so-called niece of 
Fo-hu happened to be chosen, it would bring an | 
immense accession of riches and power to the | 
mandarin ; it was, therefore, most unlikely that 
he would consent to give her up. Disguised as a | 


Corean merchant, the distracted father travelled 
to Pekin, obtained an interview with Fo-hu, and, 
as he anticipated, was met by a point-blank denial 
of the identity of his child, and a refusal to give 
her up. 

The factor lost no time in vain remonstrances, 
but brought the matter immediately before the 
judge of the district; and, by favour of rich pre- 
sents, the cause came on without much delay. 
Fo-hu appeared before the tribunal. He was a 


, cunning-looking little old man, with a white beard, 


and wore a silken robe, ornamented with figures 
of a dragon, boots with curved points, and a 
violet-coloured felt hat, adorned with a precious 


stone, in token of his dignity. 


The factor first related his story; and then 
Fo-hu was called on for his defence. He ex- 


| claimed at the audacity of the barbarian, whose 
| complaint, he said, should be marked false; and 
| he summoned several of his servants, who, after 


having touched the ground with their foreheads, 
declared that the young female who lived in their 
master’s house was really his niece, the daughter 


| of a brother of his who had died at Canton. 


The factor then proposed that the girl should 
be brought into court, and that they should abide 


| by her decision. 


Fo-hu turned pale at this proposal, and ob- 
jected to the indelicacy of making a female of rank 


| appear in public. 


** Let her appear veiled,” cried the factor; ‘“ but 


| let her come.” 


The judge having approved of the expedient, 


| despatched some of his officers to the mandarin’s 
| house, accompanied by one of Fo-hu’s servants, to 


whom his master gave some directions in an under- 
tone. 

At length, a veiled figure was ushered into 
court, and the factor rushed towards her. But 
the low stature, the tottering gait, the fingers with 
long nails, were all utterly unlike his daughter ! 

The veil, by order of the judge, was raised, and 
the faetor beheld a total stranger ! 

Fo-hu immediately demanded that the stranger 
should be severely punished for his audacious at- 
tempt, and the judge acquiesced. 

* You are sentenced,” he said, “to wear the 
tcha during two years in the state prisons.” 

The punishment of the ¢cha is very much used 
in China. It is a sort of frame composed of two 
pieces of wood, hollowed in the middle: the neck 
of the criminal is placed in the hollow: then the 
two pieces being joined, the judge places his seal 
on them, to prevent their being opened. The 


| tcha thus forms a sort of collar, varying in weight 


from sixty to two hundred pounds. A gaoler, 
armed with a whip, marches the unhappy pri- 
soner, thus loaded, every day through the streets, 
where he is exposed to the insults of the populace, 
and conducts him back to prison in the evening. 

It was at the close of one of these dreadful pro- 
menades that the factor, when near one of the 
suburban canals, sunk on the ground, completely 
exhausted. The gaoler, finding his prisoner really 
unable to move, philosophically resolved to wait, 
and sat down beside him. 

Just then, a noise of oars was heard, and a Joche 
appeared on the canal. Two boatmen stepped out 
of it, bearing a burthen which they laid on the 
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ground. The gaoler perceived that it was the 
body of a drowned man. 

“You caught a fine fish, then, comrades!” he 
said. 

* One that won’t enrich us much,” replied one 
of the men. 

“ Did you find nothing on him ?” 

“ Nothing but this little case, containing a phial 
of drugs and some papers.” 

“ Pity he’s dead,” remarked the gaoler; “ for 
he looks like a physician, and I have a patient 
here whom I do not know how to get back to 
prison.” 

“ Ah! so you have some one in your collar— 
who is he ?” 

“ A rich merchant from Canton.” 

“Rich!” cried the boatman; “and why does 
he not purchase a substitute P” 

The factor roused himself at these words. “Is 
it true that another might take my place?” he 
asked in astonishment. 

“Certainly ; for high payment you will even 
find men who will suffer themselves to be deca- 
pitated.” 

The factor’s eyes brightened ; he made an effort, 
and, standing up, despite of the crushing weight 
of the tcha, he exclaimed, “ Which of you will 
take my place? I will enrich him for life.” 

“ What is the length of your sentence ?” asked 
one of the boatmen. 

“ Two years.” 

They shook their heads. ‘ No man could sur- 
vive it,” they said. 

** Unless the prisoner was sometimes permitted 
to take off his collar,” observed the gaoler with 
a significant wink. 

“ But how can that be done ?” 

* Oh, there are means,” replied the gaoler. 
* T’ll do it for you now for a tael.” 

The factor fumbled in his garments, and threw 
the coin on the ground. His keeper immediately 
set to work; and in a few moments the tcha 
was off. 

“Now,” cried the factor, whose morals, from 
long contact with the Chinese, were somewhat of 
the same low standard, “I have found a substi- 
tute. Put the ¢cha round the neck of this corpse ; 
dress it in my clothes, declare that I died of ex- 
haustion, and I will give you one hundred fae/s, 
and the same between these two honest men.” 

The bribe was too tempting to be rejected. The 
factor gave them an order on the hou-pou, for the 
sum named, and proceeded to exchange garments 
with the defunct. The boatmen gave him the 
little casket, which was of no value to them, and 
he hastened away, scarcely able to believe that he 
was free. 

He walked on for some distance, until, his 
strength beginning to fail, he sat down to rest be- 
neath a lamp. Bethinking himself of the little 
casket, he took it out and opened it. As the boat- 
men had said, it contained nothing but a little 
bronze phial, carefully sealed, and some papers. 

Those which the factor first opened, contained 
formulas of different poisons, with descriptions of 
their various effects ; but the last was a letter ad- 
dressed to the physician Wang-ti, in which he was 
entreated to hasten to Pekin for the great enter- 
prise which had been intrusted to him. 





While the factor was reading over this letter, 
and trying to discover its meaning, he became 
aware that two men, bearing lanterns, were stand- 
ing near, observing him attentively. The factor, 
not half liking this scrutiny, stood up, and began 
to replace the papers in the casket ; but one of the 
men approaching, read the name engraven on its 
cover. 

“It is he,” said he, in an under-tone, beckoning 
to his companion. 

“ What do you want of me?” asked the factor. 

“You are the physician Wang-ti from Pao ?” 

“ And what then ?” 

“ We were sent to meet you by Fo-hu !” 

* Fo-hu!”’ repeated the factor, trembling with 
agitation. 

“Come! he is waiting for you.” 

The factor’s first thought was to try to escape ; 
but the recollection of his daughter determined 
him to brave all dangers. He therefore stepped 
into a litter which was in waiting, resolved, if 
possible, to profit by the mistake of his conductors, 
in order to see and deliver his child. He was 
borne to the dwelling of Fo-hu, and passed great 
part of the night in conversation with that worthy. 
There we will leave him, and see what passed 
next day in the Imperial palace of the “Round 
Garden,” situated at some distance from Pekin. 





On this day, the emperor was to receive the 
grandees of his empire in his throne-room, named 
“The Dwelling of the Serene Sky.” Before the 
door stood twenty-two young nobles, some bearing 
in their hands yellow umbrellas, others holding 
golden suns and crescents, and others carrying 
various other emblematic devices which were all 
covered with gold. At the end of the hall, 
which was approached by an alabaster staircase, 
stood the throne, covered with precious stones, and 
supported by two dragons of massive gold. ‘The 
emperor had just taken his place. His dress con- 
sisted of a tunic of marten’s fur, over a long robe 
of yellow silk, on which the dragon with five 
claws was embroidered in jewels. He wore a 
cap of fox’s skin, adorned with a single pearl 
of extraordinary size. He was surrounded by 
princes of the blood and several governors of 
provinces, to whom tea was served in small cups. | 
The emperor himself was listlessly sipping a 
decoction of Indian beans from a golden cup, which 
a kneeling servant had just presented to him. 
Although still young, his features were withered, 
his figure bent, and some inward disease seemed || 
to be drying up within him the springs of life. | 
He raised his dim eyes when the chief mandarin, | 
Fo-hu, appeared before the throne, leading by the | 
hand the factor, whom he had clothed in a mag- | 
nificent costume. 

They both knelt before the throne, and bowed | 
their foreheads to the ground. The emperor made 
a sign, and they were led to the platform before 
him. 

“Ts this the physician of whom thou hast 
spoken to me?” asked the emperor. 

“It is, Son of Heaven,” replied the mandarin. 

“ You guarantee his skill ?”’ 

“The province of Ordos is full of the miracles 
which he has wrought.” 

“ And thou,” said the emperor, turning to the 
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pretended physician, “dost thou undertake to re- 
store my health ?” 

“T hope to do so, if your Majesty has confidence 
in your p sda 

“What must I do?” said the patient, with 
that air of submission which suffering gives; “I 
am ready to do anything—to follow your direc- 
tions implicitly. Only extinguish this fire that 
consumes me, and I will enrich you beyond all 
the mandarins of the empire.” 

“May your slave be permitted to speak without 
witnesses P” asked the factor. 

The emperor made a sign, and all the courtiers 
withdrew. 

Then the factor, bending towards the throne, 





and lowering his voice, said: “ You are betrayed, 
great prince! and Heaven has sent me to save 
you: they are compassing your death.” 

“Who! what meanest thou ?” 

“Some of the mandarins have conspired to raise 
your successor to the throne, and have been trying 
to effect their object by means of slow poison. 
But your suspicions having been awakened, and 
hearing that Wang-ti possessed the secret of a 
most subtle poison, they addressed themselves to 
him a 

“So they sent thee to murder me!” in- 
terrupted the emperor. “The names of these 
wretches !” 

“¥Fo-hu alone spoke to me. I promised him to 
pour into your cup this day that sure and cer- 
tain remedy.” 

For a few moments the emperor was silent; 
then his pale features lighted up with a sudden 
gleam of triumph. 

“ Thou hast that remedy ?” he said. 

The pretended physician produced the little 
casket with the bronze phial. 

“Pour it into this cup,” said the emperor, 
holding out the golden one from which he had been 
drinking. 

The factor obeyed. Then the emperor, having 
summoned back his mandarins, addressed them in 
a loud voice: “The sons of the dynasty of Han 
are protected by Heaven ; and a wondrous blessing 
has just descended on them. Revere this man as 
a god: by his science he has discovered a beverage 
which not only cures disease, but causes life to re- 
vive within the frame, even like the buds of spring.” 

All eyes were turned on the physician, and a 
murmur of admiration was heard amongst the 
courtiers. 

“This beverage,” resumed the emperor, “ in- 
stead of reserving it for myself alone. I will share 
with my faithful servants. Approach,” he said, 
holding out the cup, “ and drink !’”’ 

There was a sudden movement amongst the 
throng of courtiers. Those who were innocent 
of the plot pressed forward with eagerness, while 
the others drew back, and cast apprehensive glances 
at each other. The emperor counted these with 
his eye: they were the chief officials of the em- 
pire! He called them by their names. 

“Why do my nobles draw back? Approach, 
Fo-hu! Thou shalt have the first draught.” 

The mandarin, pale and trembling, fell on his 
knees, and exclaimed that the physician was an 
impostor. His accomplices followed his example. 
Then their master arose in a threatening attitude, 





— 





and exclaimed with a loud voice: “ Heaven has 
marked the sign ¢ao* on your forehead. Soldiers! 
seize these poisoners, and let them be tortured 
until they confess their crime.” 

At these words the guards surrounded Fo-hu 
and his companions, and carried them off. There 
was tumult in the court, and all the ordinary eti- 
quette was suspended. The faithful courtiers 
crowded around the throne, expressing their horror 
and their joy. Then all eyes were naturally turned 
on the disguised factor, whom the emperor com- 
manded to approach. 

“Come,” he said,“ thou who hast saved me! 
Come, faithful Wang-ti! Only speak your wishes, 
and they shall be fulfilled.” 

The factor fell on his knees. 

“ Pardon me, mighty prince,” he said, “ for 
having deceived you. I am no physician, and my 
name is not Wang-ti. Son of Heaven, you see 
before your throne a stranger who has braved 
every peril, in order to implore your justice.” 

He then related his story from the beginning. 
When he had ended, the emperor raised him up, 
and, looking at him kindly, said: “ The wise man 
forgives the tiger who tears the hunter in order 
to save its young ones. I pardon thee for having 
broken the laws of the ‘ Beneath the Sky,’ in 
favour of thy daughter. It is written that the 
monarch should be a fountain of joy to all those 
who approach him: take courage; if thy child 
still lives, she shall be restored to thee.” 

In a month after these events, the merchant, 
loaded with costly gifts, was sailing with his reco- 
vered daughter in a vessel bound for his native 
country. The intelligent mute comprehended the 
extent of her father’s devotion, and her love for 
him increased daily. Whenever any difficult en- 
terprise was mentioned, and the father remarked, 
“ By good-will mountains are moved,” his daugh- 
ter never failed to add, “ And by love they are 
carried away.” f 


THE ART PALACE AT MANCHESTER. 
FIRST PAPER. 
WE arrived at Manchester, with the intention of 
spending a few days within the walls of the Art 
Treasures Exhibition, on the eve of what the peo- 
ple of Lancashire unanimously denominate Whit- 
week—a week, as we all know, devoted to the 
recreation and amusement of the labouring classes. 
Refreshed, after our journey, by the rest and services 
of the Sabbath, we sallied forth after the ceremony 
of breakfast on the festal Monday morning, eager to 
get within the new palace at Old Trafford as soon 
as possible. Our haste is, however, destined to be 





* The mark of traitors. : 

+ Hyperbolical periphrasis for China. 

t The reader, of course, will not forget that to try such a 
narrative as this by a strict historical test, would be subject- 
ing it to too severe an ordeal. It ought simply to be re- 
garded as a faithful illustration of Chinese official life. Such 
of our readers as have perused Huc’s Travels through the 
Celestial Empire, will remember his vivid portraiture of the 
corruption of the mandarins. As regards, also, the substitu- 
tion of prisoners, it may be remembered that during the late 
debate in Parliament on Chinese affairs, the premier stated 
that in Canton persons might be found who, for a pecuniary 
reward, were willing to take the place of condemned criminals ; 
content to procure with the money a few short days of sensual 
indulgence and the prospect of a fine funeral—an honour eo 
dear to the Chinese heart. 
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baulked, and the gratification of our artistic pre- | 


dilections delayed, by the exhibition of a spectacle 
of another kind, to us at least as novel, and teem- 
ing with as profound an interest, and which meets 
us almost at the very threshold of our temporary 
abode. On traversing Piccadilly towards Market 
Street, we find that great commercial thorough- 
fare, and the avenues leading from it, blocked up 
by a living mass, numbering apparently some hun- 
dreds of thousands, assembled from districts far 
and near, and all in a state of pleasurable excite- 
ment and good humour. Hundreds of heavy 
vehicles, which the multitude has brought to a 
stand-still, line the way on either side, and each 
and all of these are crowded, crammed, and clus- 


tered over, even to shaft and spoke of wheel, with | 


figures in holiday garb, and with faces beaming 
with the expression of one common joy. The entire 
space between the rows of vehicles is packed with 


the dense mass of the multitude ; and through the | 


centre of this mass there defiles one seemingly 
endless current of Sunday-school children, each 
juvenile band—the little ones fluttering in snow- 
white frocks and many-coloured ribbons—preceded 
by its flags and banners streaming aloft, and 
guarded in the rear by its own band of music. 
There is a fine clear sky aloft, a warm sun 


shining down upon tke scene, and a delightful | 


summer breeze, which plays among the silken 
banners, and spreads to view the peaceful inscrip- 
tions they bear. Every spot is densely crowded 
with spectators. Weare fortunate enough to secure, 
by the courtesy of an enthusiastic shopkeeper, a 
capital post of observation, where we can watch 
the long procession, as at slow marching pace it 
defiles along its appointed route during the next 
hour. All these children, he tells us—and we 
should judge that they can scarcely be fewer, if so 
few, as twenty thousand in number—belong to 
the Sunday Schools of the Established Church in 
Manchester and the immediately surrounding sub- 
urbs. They are on their march this morning 
towards the Cathedrai, where as many of them 
(though but a section only) as can be conveniently 
received within the walls, will listen to an ad- 
dress, suited to their capacities and appropriate to 
the occasion. The rest, he informs us, will return, 
each band to its own district ; and all will spend 
the after part of the day in the enjoyment of inno- 
cent and festive recreations. 

There is something more touching in this spec- 
tacle, as we had the good fortune to witness it, 


than we care to set down ; and we are doubly glad | 


to have been spectators of it, because it speaks 
volumes on one of the phases of the inner life of 
Manchester, which eseaped us altogether at our 
visit last year, the experiences of which we have 
recorded elsewhere.* It tells how vast and ear- 
nest is the work that is being carried on in 
secret in behalf of truth and righteousness. In 
this “army with banners” of twenty thousand 


children, what do we see but twenty thousand | 


men and women, fathers and mothers, trained 
and disciplined to fight the battle of life in the next 
generation—to fight it with better issues than it 
has ever yet been fought in Manchester. 








* See Nos. 269, 270, 273, 274, 277, 


278, 279, 281, and 282 of 
this Journal. 
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We are giving expression to an idea of this sort 
when our courteous friend reminds us, with a 
nudge, that we are not to limit Manchester’s 
doings in this line to these twenty thousand chil- 
dren, or anything like it. He has a notion, for 
his part, that the Nonconformists are doing quite 
'as much, and will make quite as grand a show 
| when their turn comes. 

So much the better, say we. Why, that doubles 
| the grand army that is to do battle for the right 
| in the next generation, when, we prophesy, on the 
| strength of king Solomon’s precept and promise, 

that Manchester shall hold up her head higher, 
in all that is truly great and good, than she has 
, ever done yet. 
But now the rear of the long, long coil has 
| Closed in; the larries and waggons begin to grind 
and grapple along the stony road ; the crowd dis- 
perses ; the eager faces disappear from the win- 
dows; the shops open their doors and sbutters ; 
_ and here comes a monster omnibus, bound for Old 
Trafford, to the roof of which we clamber without 
ceremony. Turning up Mosley Street, we make 
| a few tacks to left and right, and soon enter upon 
| the longest straight road we ever set our eyes on, 
| at the end of which stands the shrine we are come 
, to gaze at—the Exhibition building. 

The approach to this rightly-named Palace of 
Art is not striking, standing as it does in a dis- 
| trict which seems to alternate between waste- 

ground and suburb, and which, wanting in foliage, 
| no skill can make picturesque. The front of the 
| building somewhat resembles, on a small and com- 

pressed scale, the garden-front of the Crystal Pa- 
| lace at Sydenham, though it is more gaily painted, 
, and suffers in apparent altitude from that circum- 
| Stance. If, however, any disappointment is felt 
| at the first aspect of the building, all such feelings 
| vanish at the moment of entrance. Immediately 
'on getting clear of the turnstile pay-table, the 
| visitor finds himself in the grand central arched 
| hall, which is over six hundred and thirty feet in 
| length, a hundred and four in width, and fifty-six 
|in height. There is sufficient similarity between 
the central fitting up and the contents of this 
| vast hall, and the huge nave of the Hyde-park 
| Palace of 1851, to bring that forcibly to remem- 
| brance; nor is the comparison which one instinc- 
| tively makes at all unfavourable to the new build- 
| ing, the element of dimensions apart. The display 
| of material wealth, though by no means so abun- 
| dant, is, artistically considered, of profounder inte- 
rest and greater value. The place is a palace of 
| art, and it is art in its highest excellence that is 
| predominant at every turn. 

In order to afford the reader a general idea of 
| the contents of this wonderful treasury, we shall 
| first take a rapid survey of its entire area, in the 
| Space left us in this paper; and then, in subse- 
| quent papers, recur to such subjects as will repay 
| the trouble of more attentive examination. 

The great central hall, which is entered from 
the east end, is abundantly lighted by windows 
|in the arched roof, and its area is dotted with 
glazed cases for specimens of ornamental art. 
among which the most remarkable are those ol 
the celebrated Soulages collections, of which we 
| shall have a word to say by and by. On each side 
| are ranged rows of marble sculptures, broken by @ | 
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few figures, some of them equestrian, in ancient 
armour; but the chief wealth of this central part 
lies in the unrivalled collection of the portraits of 
the literary and historical personages of Great 
Britain, which cover the walls, and which em- 
braces a period commencing with the reign of 
Richard i1, and extending down to our own 
time. 

On approaching the western end of this central 
hall, we find it crossed by the transept, 200 feet 
in length, the southern end of which, being thrown 
| open, supplies a constant stream of fresh air to 
|| the building. The northern end of the transept 
|| terminates in an open court, from which there is 
|| an entrance to the Botanic Garden, which we 
| must endeavour to visit if we can. Beyond the 
|, transept, at the extreme western end of the hall, 








reared in the gallery, the ornamental front of which, 
with its radiating trumpets as a kind of tiara, 
forms an admirable finish to the perspective of the 
long avenue. 

Returning now to the entrance, instead of ad- 


time ; for here he will commence the survey of 
nearly 1100 pictures by the ancient masters, 
including among them the grandest and most 
successful performances of the greatest geniuses 
who have existed from the revival of art and its 
cultivation since the darkness of the middle ages. 
It is no exaggeration to say, that if what is here 
collected together were by any misfortune lost or 
destroyed, the whole world could not supply the 
means of restoration, or the remaining realm of art 
compensate the loss. As suggestive of the value 
of this unparalleled collection, we may state that 
of the works of Raphael alone there are twenty- 
eight specimens; of Murillo’s there are no less 
than thirty-five ; of Rubens’s there are forty; of 
Titian’s there are thirty ; while the chefs-d’ euvres 
of Rembrandt are almost as numerous. The 
value of such works, if they can be estimated by 
money at all, must be reckoned by thousands 
and not by hundreds ; but, in point of fact, money 
would not purchase them. 

From the westernmost of these saloons of the 
ancient masters we pass into the water-colour 
galleries, which are on the ground floor and at the 
back of the organ. The school of water-colour 
painting, as the reader probably knows, is almost 
exclusively the creation of English artists, who, in 
that department of art, are approached by no other 
people on the globe. These galleries contain near 
, & thousand specimens, mostly the finest of their 
kind, and contributed by the nobility and aris- 
tocracy, who have bought them from the London 
exhibitions or the easels of the painters. Such a 
collection of dazzling colour and wonderful exe- 
cution, where all is surprisingly excellent, pro- 
duces a very different effect from that of an 
average exhibition, where the good and the not so 
good mingle together, and where specimens of the 
highest class are comparatively rare; and the visitor 
may chance to leave this gallery with notions suf- 
ficiently exalted of the abilities of his countrymen 
in this fascinating department of the painter’s art. 
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From the north end of the water-colour gallery 
we enter the Oriental Museum, where marvels of 
a different kind invite inspection. These con- 
sist chiefly of contributions from India and China, 
with a few from Persia. The most noteworthy 
are costly textile fabrics, in which the precious 
metals perform the part of warp or woof; some 
rare specimens of embroidery ; some printed fa- 
brics of ancient Hindoo manufacture, and last, but 
not least, some elaborate specimens of weapons 
and fire-arms. To these we may add a collection 
of curious paintings and drawings, which go far 
to testify that had he the advantage of instruction 
and example, there is nothing wanting either in 
the perceptions or the manipulative talent of the 
Oriental, to prevent him from rivalling the artists 


| of Western Europe. 
rises the orchestra, surmounted by a grand organ | 


Leaving the Orientals, and re-crossing the 
transept on the north side, we enter the saloon of 
paintings by modern masters. This corresponds 
in size, or nearly so, with the saloon of the ancient 
masters ; the grand central hall lying between 
these two saloons. Judging from the multitude 


vancing up the hall, we will enter the saloon, or | we find assembled here, it is in this saloon that 
rather series of saloons, to the south or left hand. | the public finds the main attraction of the Exhibi- 
Here the visitor, who has an eye either for nature | tion. For our part we cannot impugn their taste. 
or art, will infallibly pause for a considerable | Commencing with Hogarth, his immediate prede- 


cessors and his cotemporaries, this marvellous 
gallery presents us with seven hundred specimens 
of the noblest triumphs of English art. Here he 
who looks for them will find nearly all the grand 
pictures which have been the talk of the coteries 
of different periods, from the days of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds until now. The connoisseur will find 
here many an old acquaintance which he has lost 
sight of for years, and never expected to see again. 
Here are the famous masterpieces of Wilson, of 
Gainsborough, of West, of Fuseli, of Copley, of 
Northcote, of Romney, and the worthies of the 
last and the beginning of the present century. 
Here are the choicest productions of Wilkie and 
Haydon, of Morland and Nasmyth, and so on 
through the long catalogue of living celebrities, 
down to the so-called Preraphaelites of the last 
and newest school. The spectacle is bewildering 
from its wealth and splendour, and the eye and 
the mind are dazzled with its vastness and variety. 

Hence, when the visitor can tear himself away, 
he may mount into the galleries on either side of 
the central hall, and here he will find on the one 
hand a serial gallery of engravings, illustrating 
the history of the art from its first dawn to its 
present state of perfection; and on the other, a 
collection of photographs from nature, some of 
them of astonishing complexity and fidelity, and 
showing the latest achievements in that truly 
magical science. 

There remains now but one spot which we have 
not visited in our hasty bird’s-eye ramble, and that 
is the refreshment-room, where we flatter our- 
selves we are entitled to go by this time. We find 
it abutting on the open court, near the Botanical 
Gardens and there, with the reader’s permission, 
having earned our dinner, we shall sit down and 
enjoy it. The orchestra strikes up a spirited 
overture as the waiter brings in the cold fowl and 
salad. We have not the least objection to that, 
as it forms a very pleasant accompaniment to our 
repast. 
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MAP OF THE LAKE DISTRICT OF ENGLAND. 


EXPLANATORY REFERENCES. 
—— Indicates the general Route described in the papers. W. means Water; as, Goat W.—Goat Water. 
seeeee Indicates the route of the Pedestrians, P. , Pike; as, Causey P.—Causey Pike. 
7’. means Tarn; as, Blea T.—Blea Tarn. B. , Bridge; as, Pooley B.—Pooley Bridge. 
F. ,, Fell; as, Harter .—Harter Fell. 



























































VIEW OF AIRTY FORCE, 


HOW TO SEE THE ENGLISH LAKES. 
FIFTH PAPER. 
Tuvrspay of the second week is come, and with it 
a farewell to Keswick and its beautiful lake. A last 
parting with Keswick itself can be borne with great 
equanimity ; but the unruffled lake and the medi- 
tative mountains, the fairy islets and the green 
and grey shores, the echo-haunted waterfalls and 
the memory of the one great man which lives so 
abidingly in the scenes that he loved so well, can- 
not be turned from without some costly effort. 
We should like to have said much about Southey, 
who is completely the genius loci by unchallenged 
right, just as Wordsworth was of Rydal, and just 
as Professor Wilson was of Windermere. But as 
an interesting paper on Southey, in connection 
with Keswick, has already appeared in the “ Lei- 
sure Hour,” we can scarcely venture to do more 
than refer to one whose intellectual energy was so 
great, that he needed no other relaxation than to 
change the book over which his eye had long been 
travelling, or to dip his thirsty pen into the running 





fountain of a fresh subject. So perfect was his 
self-command, and so unruffled his temper, that 
while the strong man was bravely enduring this 
amount of intellectual strain, he would let his 
children come babbling and sparkling around him 
like his own river Greta, and allow “ Dapper,” his 
dog, to insist on a romp, or his pet cat to intrude 
a velvet paw upon the fitful growth of a poem, or 
the line of stepping-stones in some historic re- 
search. But no other interruption was tolerated 
during his long hours of self-appointed labour. 
The wind might whisper its promise to cool his 
labouring brow, if he would but come out and see 
from the top of Walla Crag how the clouds were 
hurrying to hold conclave in Borrowdale. But 
until the day’s task were fairly worked out, and 
fulfilment had conscientiously balanced its account 
with prescribed duty, he would be blind and deat 
to the allurements of the beautiful world without. 
He was not working for his own merry group of 
children alone, who so joyfully obeyed his sum- 
mons in the cool of the evening to a ramble along 
Greta’s banks, or a row on the lake. Mrs. Lovell, 
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the widow of the early poetic friend who had shared 
with him in the impracticable dreams of his Uto- 
pian youth, had found a warm niche beside his 
large hearthstone ; and to make the broad house- 
hold belt complete, there were the wife and the 
children of the gifted but visionary Coleridge, all 
domesticated around his table. No wonder that 
powers, kept so long in a state of extreme ten- 
sion, at length relaxed and yielded. But let us 
never forget how self-denying and dignified was 
his labour, how generous and genial his large and 
deep heart. These are but sketchy outlines of 
the thoughts which are occupying the minds of 
our travellers as they drive out of Keswick, pass 
Greta Hall, and take their last look at the solem- 
nizing grave in Crosthwaite churchyard. 

A house is pointed out where dwelt, in 1812, 
the youthful poet Shelley. He was but nineteen 
years of age at that time, but he was already 
dreaming unhealthy dreams and seeing distem- 
pered visions. “ Here is a man at Keswick,” 
writes Southey, “ who-acts upon me as my own 
ghost would do. Hevis just what I was in 1794.” 
But he adds: “The thought of the £6000 a year 
entailed upon him troubles him a great deal more 
at present than ever ‘the want of 6d. (for I have 
known such a want) did-me.. . . . The world wants 
mending, though he does not set about it exactly 
in the right way.” Yes, the heir of £6000 a year, 
with other £6000: year which his father had 
power to cut-off, leda ‘far mofe mournful life, and 
died a far more-serrewfal death, than the man of 
honourable inteRectwal industry, whose pocket had 
been without its poor tenant of a sixpence. 

But the “ DraidicalCircle,”’ Southey’s favourite 
hall of con tion, of which the mighty Skid- 
daw and his brotherhood of mountains “are the 
walls, and many lesser hills ‘the buttresses, must 
be visited before the last wave of the hand is 
given to this beautiful region. he country folk 
still hold that you can never count these charmed 
stones, and make them come to the same number ; 
they elude your arithmetic, and all the wranglers 
of Cambridge will be at issue over this bewilder- 
ing problem. Our party has been tracking the 
wanderings of the Greta, and regretting that its 
voice has been tamed down to the utterance of 
such sober murmurs, that in the neighbourhood of 
Keswick it has well nigh forfeited the wild birth- 
right of its name. In former days, from the 
huge boulders and great fragmentary rocks flung 
at random into its bed, the stream roared and 
wailed in such passionate guise while forcing 
its way amongst them, as to represent the old 
English idea of “greeting.” “To greet” (Anglo- 
Saxon, gretan) is to wail, to lament, to grieve. 
But man with his building mania has been there, 
and has blown up and carried away many of these 
disturbing causes; thus assuaging, with a rough 
hand, the passionate grief of the Greta. By the 
way, the Eolian harp was first invented, or rather 
discovered, in Keswick, by old Peter Crosthwaite, 
the founder of the museum. Peter had a fine ear for 
Nature’s harmonies ; and not only did he tune the 
wild harpings of the mountain winds, but while 
listening to the wail of the Greta, he learned that 
its very stones were melodious. And so he ga- 
thered now one, and then another, from its rocky 





the regular rise of one note above another. In 
this way he formed two octaves, and laid up in his 
beloved museum the first set of “ musical stones ” 
which perhaps were ever arranged in England. 
Onward travels our party under the grand 
mountain masses of Skiddaw and Bleneathra. The 
village of Threlkeld is reached, where was passed 
in humble seclusion the hidden youth of the “ Good 
Lord Clifford.” His father had perished in the 
“Wars of the Roses ;” and Henry, a boy of seven 
years old, was saved from destruction by the | 
concealment of a shepherd’s life, and the disguise 
of a shepherd boy. For twenty-four years he 
tended sheep either on the hills of Yorkshire, or 
here in the deep mountain valleys of Sir Lancelot 
Threlkeld. They say that he gained no slight |) 
knowledge of astronomy by watching the silent | 
march of the stars from his lonely mountain side. 
When Henry vui, on his accession, restored the 
“Shepherd Lord” to his ancestral domains, he had | 
no other lore but such as his own meditative mind 
had thus wrought out. Wordsworth says of him :— | 
* Love had‘he found in huts where poor men lie ; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 
Glad were the vales and every cottage hearth ; 
The Shepherd Lord was honoured more and more; 
And ages after he was laid in earth, 
‘ The Good Lord Clifford’ was the name he bore.’” 
Now the fine “ Vale of St. John” must be 
crossed, lying deep amongst its closing hills, and | 
watered by a stream which is hastening all the 
way from Thirlmere to lift up its hoarse voice 
with the Greta in mingled wailings. This valley, | 
with the castellated rocks at the further extremity, 
is the scene of Sir Walter Scott's “ Bridal of Trier- | 
main.” And even now, wild are the sportive 
tricks which are played on the crag by flashing | 
lights and sudden shadows, or by the furlings and | 
anfurlings of some white banner-like cloud. 
Matterdale has to be crossed—Gowbarrow Park | 
entered—Lyulph’s Tower reached—and then, on | 
the shores of Ullswater, our travellers bask in the 
sunny presence of such rare beauty as to fill eye | 
and mind with gladness. Truly it is a rejoicing | 
scene—a very festival of nature; the mountains, | 
so lordly in their grandeur, and yet so beautiful | 
in their stately grace, submitting to be bound | 
about their feet by greenest belts and light swath- | 
ings of foliage, and yet maintaining their look of | 
quiet power and of serious dignity. This is the | 
“ Middle Reach” of Ullswater: for Ullswater is | 
portioned off, by the imperative disposition of the | 
mountains which hold it in their keeping, into | 
three distinct bends. How grandly they gather | 
about it, at its head! Helvellyn, Stybarrow Crag, | 
Place Fell—severely watching from out of the thin 
air which bathes their foreheads, the ruffling play | 
of the winds as they skim over the water, mapping 
it out with purple shadows and silver lights. Now 
Birk Fell hands on his watch and ward to Hallin 
Fell, and Hallin Fell deputes the vigil to Swarth 
Fell, until the shining lake dies out in murmuring 
pulsations through the bed of the River Eamont 
at its foot. 


The night of Thursday finds Uncle Charlie, and 
his now experienced and sun-burnt troop of moun- 
taineers, thankfully resting in the comfortable 
bed, and, striking them, his thrilling ear caught | hotel at Patterdale. | 
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Friday morning is made memorable by a de- 
lightsome row down the lake as far as Lyulph’s 
Tower, whence Airey Force is to be tracked out 
as much by the ear as the eye, by following its 
fretted course up to the passionate moment of its 
plunge. The gorge through which the wilful leap 
is taken is, perhaps, the most beautiful of its kind 
in all Lakeland, so precipitous are the walls of the 
ravine, so earnest the effort of the bright green 
trees to maintain their hold upon the repelling 
rocks, so graceful the hanging garlands of lightest 
foliage—testal wreaths they look like, hung over 
the abyss by some unseen hand, and perpetually 
empearled with fresh sparkles of radiant foam. 
Ah! there is a sad story connected with this 
lovely scene. Sir Eglamore had gone to the wars, 
after having won the love of a fair lady who dwelt 
in'the old castle which once stood where the mo- 
dern Lyulph’s Tower now looks forth upon Ulls- 
water. Long time passed, and no news came of 
the knight. The lady’s sleep grew restless with 
anxious dreamings, and she used night by night 
to glide forth in the deep trance of somnambu- 
lism, and stand by the dark holly tree which leant 
over the fall,in the very spot where she parted 
from her trusty knight. At last he came back 
from Palestine, and hurried to the home of his be- 
loved. What does he see? A light figure glides 
silently along the banks of the roaring stream, 
climbs the rocks, reaches the trysting holly, and 
bends over the wild tumult of waters. It is his 
betrothed! He rushes forward—extends a hand 
to hold her; but at his touch she awakes, and, 
with the start of amazement, fall helplessly into 
the profound abyss. He plunges after her, and, 
battling bravely with the mad waters, rescues her, 
only to die in his arms, with some fond word of 
recognition. A cell rose beside the mournful holly, 
and Sir Eglamore became a hermit for life. 

And now once more the nephews are minded 
to assert their independence, and make a bold 
“raid” through some very “ debateable land,” 
over the hills into Mardale. They will hunt out 
Hawes Water in its far retirement, and follow 
mountain tracks which are only marked by the 
light dint of the wild red-deer’s hoof. ‘The plead- 
ing, “ Can’t we go too?” of the ladies has to be 
repressed by a rather imperative, “ No, my dears!” 
from benignant Uncle Charlie, who finds the stern 
monosyllable “ No!” the most difficult word to 
articulate in the whole compass of his rich mother 
tongue. And so the wayward youths are rowed 
across to the opposite shore of the lake, and there 
take to the hills amidst wavings and counter- 
wavings of hats and handkerchiefs. 

We will stay behind with the uncle and nieces. 
There is no lack of employment for the remainder 
of Friday and the earlier half of Saturday. There 
is the cove-like hollow of Deepdale with its clear 
trout stream; there is Glencoin with its wild-set 
features and its quaint elements of primitive life ; 
there is Grisedale with its fierce old hollies—and 
to Grisedale on ponies they proceed, on the morn- 
ing of Saturday. This is another traditionary 
home of the wild boars, “ Gris” being their old 
Saxon name: and here they had another of their 
magnificent drinking-troughs (a worthy rival to 
Stye Head Tarn) in that grand hollow which is 
scooped out of the rocks just where Fairfield leans 
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his shoulder against the rugged side of Helvellyn. 
This is Grisedale Tarn—and singularly imposing 
is the whole scene: Helvellyn is so lordly in his 
bearing when he just Jets them take an entranced 
look betwixt himself and his brother mountain 
down upon the shine of Ullswater far beneath ; 
and when he lets them look the other way, down 
towards their old favourite, Grasmere, catching 
thrilling glimpses of their former mountain friends. 
Yes: both uncle and nieces confess that it was well 
worth the toil thus to climb, dip their horn cup in 
Grisedale Tarn, and travel back again to Patterdale. 

After the refreshment of dinner at their inn, 
they are ready for the grand pass of Kirkstone, 
1300 feet high, and for the beautiful descent 
upon Ambleside. But they pause on their way, 
that the sketch-book may be enriched with a view of 
Brothers’ Water, a miniature lake, but a very gem, 
enchased in as rugged a setting as you could 
devise. It has earned its name in a sorrowful 
manner, by the loss beneath its waters of two 
pairs of brothers. The little inn at the summit of 
Kirkstone Pass is famed as being the highest 
inhabited dwelling in the kingdom. The pass 
itself takes its name from a singularly-shaped 
rock, in which the imaginative discover the rude 
type of a little “ kirk.” 

Our friends are leaving stern grandeur behind 
them on the Brothers’ Water side, and they are 
finding serene loveliness beneath them on the 
Windermere side of the lofty ridge. There are 
enough, too, of bold features to give character and 
expression to the view: and when they reach 
their old quarters at the Windermere Hotel, and 
prepare for the Sabbath privileges of the following 
day, they feel, when they look upon the dreamy 
lake and the calm mountains, as if they were re- 
stored to the soothing society of dear and most 
congenial friends. 

But we have to rejoin our pedestrians, and 
see how manfully they are breasting the hill 
sides. They are now crossing the mouth of Mar- 
tindale, looking with loving eye at its few sparse 
homesteads and their benign sycamores. And 
now for a crowning view back upon Helvellyn and 
his stately allies—one of the finest glimpses that 
can ever be caught of this strangely reserved 
mountain. Evening has found the young men 
still upon the wild moorlands—twilight leads them 
down upon Hawes Water—starlight solemnly 
points them onward along the wooded marge of 
the lake. What a hush of breathless repose! The 
lake lies fixed as in a dreamless trance: those old 
enarled trunks and beckoning branches look weird- 
like in their strange distortions. Look upward at 
the mountains. Magnificent! but their stern 
presence at this lonely hour is almost oppressive. 
See! there is a glistening coronet of stars, or else 
the steady refulgence of a single gem silently 
resting above the brow of each. Hush! some- 
thing stirs: there is a crisp rustling amongst 
those tangled branches—an elastic tread—a wild, 
free-born snort—and there, where that thin line 
of pebbly beach runs out from the black shadows 
into the full light of the stars, a noble red-deer 
stands, and stoops to drink. Look at his grand 
branching antlers as he lifts his head after his 
long draught, and snorts again defiantly. He is 
listening now; he hears us. Creep gently on: 
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he may be hemmed in between these rocks as he 
returns. Not he! What a magnificent bound! 
that spring cleared rock and everything, and he is 
off for the waiting troops of his comrades on 
Harter Fell. The young men are full of their 
startling interview with one of these last surviving 
aborigines of the wilds, when they reach the 
small hostel at Mardale Green. 

Saturday morning sees them climbing the Pass 
of Nanbield, with Harter Fell on one side, Kent- 
mere Highstreet on the other, Small Water 
shimmering beneath, and Hill Bell cresting the 
scene before them. This is as wild as bold heart 
can desire. But our pedestrians, who mean to 
make a handsome capital for future London talk 
out of these wild by-paths of the mountains, will 
not be satisfied without climbing to the top of 
Highstreet, and tracking the old Roman road as 
it drags its cansewayed length along the crests of 
the subject hills. They now dip down into the 
well-remembered hollow of Troutbeck, and soon, 
around the pleasant tea-table at Windermere, they 
are completely swamping the girls and their 
Grisedale Tarn, by their louder eloquence about 
night on Hawes Water and the wild red-deer. 

Need we tell how the Sabbath is passed by a 
little group of tourists who love God in his works, 
and desire to acknowledge him in their ways ? 
Did they loiter over a late supper on Saturday 
night, keeping the tired servants of the hotel run- 
ning along the passages until past midnight? Did 
they press their pillows until a late hour of the 
beautiful Sabbath morning, and then lounge one 
after another into the sitting-room, each impa- 
tiently pulling the bell for some whimsical addi- 
tion to the elaborate breakfast-table, until the 
chiming bell at the little church has long ago 
dropped into warning silence? Does half of the 
party then trail slowly and ostentatiously into 
church, with rustling silks, in the middle of the 
second lesson, while the others have ordered a car- 
riage with a tired man and tired horses to drag 
them in search of some fresh excitement? And 
while they are out, are the tired servants in the 
hotel preparing a great hot dinner against they 
return in the evening, unthankful and unholy ? 
No; Heaven forbid such desecration ! though com- 
mon as the common air we breathe. “If ye love 
me,” said He whose name they bear, “keep my 
commandments.” No such sin as that of Sabbath- 
breaking, at all events, lies with its leaden weight 
upon the conscience of Uncle Charlie and his 
bright band, as on Monday morning they take 
their last loving look at Windermere, lying in the 
stillness of its own serene beauty. 





ITINERARY :— 

Thursday :—From Keswick to Ullswater, by Threlkeld, St. 
John’s Vale, and Matterdale. Lodge at Patterdale. 
Friday :—Ullswater, Airey Force, Deepdale, Glencoin. Lodge 

at Patterdale. 
Saturday :—Grisedale Tarn, Kirkstone Pass, to Windermere. 


PEDESTRIAN Rovtre. 


Friday :—Airey Force, then cross lake, and over the hills 
jd Martindale to Hawes Water. 
reen. 
Saturday :—By Pass of Nanbield; ascend Kentmere High- 
street, down into Troutbeck. Windermere. 
Sunday :—Windermere. 
Monday :—Return to London. 


We will subjoin a route, as some sort of guide to tourists | 


whose time is very limited. Let us say they leave London on 
Monday morning, and must see it again on Saturday night. 


Lodge at Mardale | 


A LANDSMAN’S PERILS BY SEA. 
CHAPTER Iv. 
In following years I made several voyages to 
India, which fortunately afforded no experience of 
accident or peril worthy of record in this place. 
But my seventh voyage resulted in a disaster 
which, if not so terrible, was in all respects as 
destructive as the one previously narrated. I had 
sailed in a new vessel of nearly a thousand tons 
burden, which had hitherto only made a trial 
trip in ballast as far as the Bay of Biscay and 
back. She had been built expressly for the 
Bombay trade, and fitted up in the costliest 
style then. in vogue amongst ship-builders, 
We had as passengers a number of middle-aged 


weather, one continued scene of pleasure and 
gaiety. The deck was a delightful promenade, 
and, sheltered from the sun by an awning, served 
occasionally for a concert-room, in which vocalists 
and performers on various instruments displayed 
their skill, and not unfrequently, it must be 
confessed, their want of it. The life we led for 
some weeks was extremely lively, and such as, 
under any other circumstances than those of con- 
finement on board ship, few considerate persons 
would feel themselves justified in leading. 

As we approached the latitude of the Cape, we 
fell in with another vessel bound for Calcutta. 
On speaking her, it was discovered that she had 
on board many of the friends and some of the 
relations of our own passengers. Some visiting 
ensued, and it seemed agreed to sail in company; 
at any rate, for several days we were rarely many 


verbal transmission of compliments and badinage. 
One fine afternoon, while the sun was shining 
brightly, and the ladies and gentlemen were 
lounging and chattering under the awning upon 
deck, or exploring with telescopes the decks of 
our companion, and signalling with handkerchiefs 
the acquaintances they thus discovered at the 
distance of something less than a mile, we were 
all suddenly alarmed by the evidence of confusion 
and dismay among the crew, and the apparition of 
the first mate with a lighted fusee in his hand, 
who rushed unceremoniously among us, and rudely 
pushing off a young fellow from his seat upon a gun, 
dashed aside the cap that covered the touch-hole, 
and in a moment fired the piece with a roar that 
sent half the ladies shrieking and sprawling on 
the deck. At the same instant, signals of distress 





Monday:—London to Windermere. Visit Elleray and Orrest 
Head in the evening. 
Tuesday :—Make the circuit of the lake by steamer; Rydal. 


Lodge at Grasmere. 


a Helvellyn, on to Keswick. Lodge at 
ore, 
Thursday :—Borrowdale, Buttermere, Crummock, Vale of 


Newlands. Lodge at Keswick. 
Friday :—Ullswater, Kirskstone Pass. 
Saturday :—To London. P 

Coniston and the Langdales might be pressed in, by goin 
as far as Grasmere on Monday, taking Helvellyn and Keswic 
on Tuesday, Borrowdale on Wednesday, Ullswater on Thurs- 
day, Coniston, etc., on Friday; and so reach London, & 
| above, on Saturday. 


Lodge at Ambleside. 














furlongs apart, and occasionally drew so close || 
together as to exchange flying packets of corres- || 
pondence, and even to exercise our lungs in the || 


officers and young cadets bound for India, and |) 
more than a dozen single ladies, rather young. || 
Their society threw a charm over a life at sea, || 
which rendered the voyage, especially in fair || 
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were running up the rigging; and in less than | I was induced to indulge in a trip to Niagara, 
a minute more, a second gun was fired, and an- | whence, in the hope of doing something in Canada, 
es to swered instantly by our consort, who bore down I made a detonr in that country, and arrived in 
ce of upon us and was almost immediately alongside. | Quebec in the middle of October. My presence 
place. The fearful intelligence now passed from lips _ was, I knew, anxiously looked for in Liverpool, 
saster quivering with terror, that our new ship had and I was compelled to take the only means open 
ts as started a plank in her bottom, and was going to me for getting across the Atlantic. Unfortu- 
I had down rapidly, in spite of all attempts which had nately, nothing else offered than a passage in a 
| tons been made before the alarm was given to stop the timber-ship, freighted with pine logs, and carry- 
trial dreadful leak. Not half an hour’s existence re- ing, in addition to a fair cargo in her hold, a heavy 
and mained to the gallant vessel. The boats were , deck-load, which I knew well enough would cause 
r the lowered, and, together with those of our consort, ' her to pitch and roll if the weather should happen 
stliest were soon hovering around us. The passengers , to prove rougher than usual. I had no reason to 
ders, were first passed into them—the crew toiling | expect fair weather, looking to the lateness of the 
-aged meanwhile to rescue from the cabins and berths , season; but I had no alternative, having already 
, and anything of value that could be preserved. Before overstayed my time. So, not without some mis- 
oung. || Ileft the sinking ship, the water was three feet giving, I embarked at Quebec on board the tim- 
t sea, || high in some of the cabins; and in spite of the | ber-ship, commanded by Captain C——, and put 
. fair || utmost exertions that could be made, very little the best face I could upon what I saw would be 
e and was saved beyond the wardrobes of some of the an uncomfortable adventure. 
enade, ladies, and a few barrels of coin belonging to the | At that time (I don’t know how it may be now) 
served East India Company. the crews of English vessels trading to Canada 
calists The passengers reached the ship of refuge with- were in the habit of contracting only for the 
played out accident, and no lives were lost. The captain voyage out, and then deserting their ships to 
ist be and crew remained with the sinking vessel as long engage themselves with American owners, who 
ed for as possible, diving into the cabins and bringing up gave them much better pay. Nobody could rea- 
ch as, anything that presented itself, and throwing it sonably blame them for that; but the consequence 
f con- into the boats alongside. Fearful at length of the was, that the worst hands and the vilest charac- 
ersons vortex that would be made when the ship went ters were the only ones amongst whom the English 
down, the captain gave the word, and all aban- captains had to select their crews for the return 
pe, we doned the noble bark to her untimely fate. They voyage. Another peculiarity of the Canada trade 
leutta. had scarcely arrived on board the now overcrowded © then was, that nothing but old and worn-out ships 
ie had |) consort, when, with all her sails spread, and her were sent out for timber, and these were often 
of the colours flying, without heeling to the one side or miserable, defeated hulks fit only to be broken up 
isiting |) the other, the ill-fated vessel went down like lead for firewood. The “Nancy,” it happened, was 
:pany; || in the mighty waters, her long streaming pennant not quite so bad as many in the trade ; she had a 
- many quivering for a moment above the leaping billows, | comfortable cabin and snug berths, and behaved so 
close |! as though bidding a last adieu to the light of | well in the passage down the St. Lawrence, that I 
corres: || heaven, and then disappearing for ever. A more began to augur favourably of the whole voyage. 
in the || melancholy, touching, and soul-depressing sight it ; Owing to delay in starting, however, November 
linage. || is hardly possible for man to witness. Many of , overtook us while yet in the gulf, and before we 
hining | the spectators, unable to repress their emotions, | had got out of sight of Newfoundland, foul weather 
1 were sobbed and moaned aloud; and I saw more than | set in with strong south-westerly gales, which 
> upon one ancient mariner, who had looked unmoved in | blew without ceasing for ten days and nights, 
cks of || the face of battle and shipwreck perhaps a hundred | during which every sea broke over us, and kept us 
rchiefs || times in the course of his life, down whose wea- | slopping and paddling in brine, with hardly the 
at the | ther-beaten cheeks the tears ran like rain, as the possibility of keeping a dry thread upon our per- 
e were || playful and unheeding sea swallowed up, alive as | sons. The crew, a half-disciplined and disaffected 
rfusion || | Jt were, the magnificent creature whose bosom had | set, demurred to the orders of the captain, and he 
tion of || been his home upon the billows. ; had to punish two of them before we had been a 
hand, || In our new quarters we were too over-crowded week out of sight of land. On the ninth of the 
rudely | to think of continuing the voyage to India; and month, it blew a complete gale of wind, and for 
agun, || the captain made sail at once for the Cape, from | an hour or two we ran before it; but in endeavour- 
h-hole, || which we were not distant above a hundred miles, | ing to tack, a gust caught the “Nancy” on the 
x that and where we arrived on the following day. The | broadside, and, carrying a high-deck load, over 
ing on crew of the lost ship, and a few of the passengers | she went on her beam-ends, and lay like a log in 
listress who had now no motive for prosecuting the voyage, | the water. I thought it was all over, and began 
|; among whom I was one, landed at Cape Town, | putting some memorandums in a bottle, with the 
a Orrest | and returned to England by the first homeward- | idea that they might be picked up by some vessel, 
ol bound vessel. The ladies, the officers, and cadets | and inform my employers of my fate. But after 
| proceeded on their voyage to Calcutta in the ves- | cutting away the whole of the deck-load, and’ 
wage at | sel which had rescued them, but not before they | sending it adrift, the ship happily righted; and 
Vale of had repaired, as far as they were able, at the | the men, setting to work heartily at the pumps, 
: Cape, the loss of necessaries occasioned by a | speedily got her in good trim; and being now re- 
nbleside, | calamity almost unparalleled in the annals of | lieved of a good part of her burden, we found her 
by going ||| Shipwreck. much more manageable and steady. This @vas 
— CHAPTER Y. a great relief to all on board. We had been 
a I passep the summer of 1938 in a business tour | worn out by continued watching, and had hardly 
~ J 














through the United States, by the success of which | strength left among us to work the ship; but 
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now, by regular rest, we soon recovered nerve and 
spirits, and got as much way upon her as it was 
possible to get. 

We were about half-way across the Atlantic, 
and ploughing along under a stiff breeze, when, 
one morning, as the day broke mistily, 2 man on 


the look-out reported a wreck dead a-head of us. | 


On coming up with it half an hour afterwards, we 
found that it was a timber-ship water-logged, and 
only prevented from sinking by the buoyancy of 
the pine-trees with which she was freighted. I 
requested the captain to send a boat on board of 
her, to see if any poor fellows yet remained alive, 
whom we might rescue from a miserable fate. He 
was unwilling to heave to, but did not choose to 
refuse my request. He sent two men with me in 
the boat, and we boarded the wreck, which was 
drifting a mere log in the water, every wave wash- 
ing over her. She had been partially dismasted 
in the gale we had encountered, and having sunk 
to the level of the water, all her provisions had 


been submerged, or perhaps, if on deck, swept | 


away. It would appear that a part of the crew 
had gone off in the boats, and had in all proba- 
bility foundered. But some had remained behind, 
as we were but too soon convinced by a horrible 
spectacle which confronted us in the cross-trees, 
where a kind of shelter from the cold winds had 
been contrived with canvas, and where lay doubled 
up the haggard corpses of two men dead with 
thirst, and about two-thirds of the body of another, 
whom they had slain, and with whose flesh they 
had satisfied the ravening pangs of hunger. We 
could do no more than cut the emaciated bodies 
loose, and cast them into the sea. There was no 
pulse of life on board; and we left the wreck with 
dismal forebodings that we ourselves were not ex- 
empt from a like wretched fate. As if to confirm 
these fatal omens, the weather grew daily worse 
and worse; the gale from the south-west set in 
again with redoubled fury ; and the longer it con- 
tinued, and the more it increased, the less willing 
the crew showed themselves to do what was re- 
quired for their own and our preservation. Half of 
them, it was plain, were sheer desperadoes ; and 
but for the influence of two or three steady 
and skilful hands, who set a worthy example of 
alacrity and obedience, we should all have been 
inevitably lost. We had been driven so much to 
the northward by the continual south-west winds, 
that by the time we were within five hundred 
miles of the coast of Ireland, the captain had given 
up the idea of making the British Channel, and 
determined on the northern passage. But now 
arose another cause of apprehension. The “Nancy” 
had been too long afloat to stand such weather as 
we had lately endured, without being all the worse 
for it. The pumps had been kept going almost 
incessantly for a week past, but now it became 
necessary to rig up new ones, and to keep them 
constantly at work, and yet with all this the water 
gained upon us. As we neared the coast, the leaks 
grew worse, and at length, one Sunday morning, 
the men, who had been long grumbling and diso- 
bedient, broke out into mutiny, suddenly aban- 
doned the pumps in despair, and rushed in a body 
to the door of the spirit-room, resolving to prepare 
themselves for death by a drunken debauch. Cap- 
tain C was, however, too quick for them. 
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They found him with his back to the door, and 
with a brace of pistols in his hands. He declared 
that he would shoot the first man who dared to 
lift a finger to force an entry; and when they 
paused at the threat, he presented a pistol to the 
breast of the foremost man, and gave him the 
alternative to return to his post at the pump, or 
‘die. The fellow chose to resume his labours, and 
| the rest followed his example. A double allowance 
of grog stimulated them to extra exertions; and 
the leak, though it continued to gain upon us, did 
so but slowly, under the constant drain of the 
| pumps working night and day. 

| For nearly a week did we lay thus stretched on 
| the rack of suspense and anxiety. I kept watch 
| over the spirit-room day and night, save when re- 
| lieved for a few hours by the Captain, and if I 
| Slept at all, it was with pistols in my hands. On 
the 1st. of December we sighted Rattlin Island, 
| having passed the coast of Ireland in a fog, which 
| lasted several days, and entered the North Chan- 
nel. The view of the Scotch coast, which we made 
out in the course of the day, gave fresh impetus to 
our labours. On the 3rd, notwithstanding the 
most awfully tempestuous weather I ever faced, 
we made the port of Greenock, and entered the 
harbour, where, in less than half an hour after- 
wards, our vessel grounded, with no other loss 
than the destruction of our remaining provisions 
which we had not time to remove: thus proving 
| that nothing but the incredible exertions of the 
unwilling crew had saved us from foundering at 
sea. The first thing I did, after thanking God 


, and sleep, without a single sensation of conscious- 
ness, for twenty-eight hours. In twenty-eight 
more I had reported my arrival at Liverpool to 
my principals, and was awaiting their commands. 

These recollections must suffice for the present. 
T could tell a few other things not less remarkable, 
but they would hardly come under the denomina- 
tion of perils at sea, being some of them of the 
nature of inc dents on foreign shores. Perhaps 
i some day, wnen. I am in the humour, I may put 
; them on pape as well. 











THE VOICE-TELEGRAPHS OF 
MONTENEGRO. 


Tne electric telegraph is, unquestionably, the 
most wonderful invention of modern days; and 
we have reason to feel thankfulness as well as ad- 
miration at a triumph of science which enables us 
to communicate, almost instantaneously, with 
friends who are separated from us by hundreds or 
even thousands of miles. We believe, however, it 


electric telegraph was thought of. 

Some years ago I had oceasion to pass through 
the wild mountain region of Montenegro, or the 
Black Mountains, so named from the dark pine 
forests that once covered them. ‘This country, 














for our preservation, was to go to bed at an im, | 


is not generally known that in the art of sending | 
messages with extraordinary celerity and accuracy, | 
the semi-barbarous inhabitants of Montenegro, | 
and some of their Slavonic brethren in the neigh: | 
bouring countries, are in advance of the most civi- | 
lized nations of Europe, as this mode of conveying | 
intelligence was in use there for ages before the | 
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though no more than sixty miles in length and 
thirty-five in breadth, has preserved its indepen- 
dence for centuries against the snbjugators of the 
neighbouring districts, and though, when I visited 


it, the inhabitants recognised the protectorate of | 
the Russian power, they were not brought to do | 


so by force of arms. They belong to the Greek 
church, live in a rude style, and have not attained 
any high degree of mental cultivation. Even the 
arts of reading and writing are an unusual accom- 
plishment among them; but, as I have already 
intimated, they have one peculiarity which must 
produce a strange effect upon a foreigner travel- 
ling in their country, and of which, as witnessed 
by myself, I am about to give some account. 

In travelling over the mountains, or crossing 
the valleys of Montenegro, I frequently heard 
mysterious sounds floating around me in the air. 
They seemed to bea kind of suppressed howl ; and 
what they were, or where they came from, I could 
not discover. It also frequently happened that 
when I arrived at one of their villages I found the 
whole population prepared to meet me, and coming 
out to see the English stranger, though I had not 
sent the slightest intimation of my visit; nor 
would it have been possible, owing to the rapidity 
of my movements. Who my avant courier had 
been I had no idea; but in one respect this mys- 
terious attendant was very useful, as the best 
lodging and provisions which the place afforded 
were always ready for me when I got there: 
Little did I imagine that the indistinct sounds 
which I had heard floating about me on the moun- 
tain winds, were conveying to distant localities a 
signalement of myself more exact than that of 
many a written passport. 

On one occasion, I had been obliged to send a 
messenger to a village, for the purpose of ordering 
a mule as a relay on which to continue my journey. 
When I arrived there the following morning, I 
found, to my utter dismay, that the animal had 
been sent to pastures several miles up in the 
mountains. Iam ashamed to say that this piece 
of information disturbed the equanimity of my 
temper so much that I spoke too sharply to the 
owner ; telling him that, as it would be quite im- 
possible to send a messenger, and get the mule 
back from so great a distance before it would be 
too late to prosecute the journey for that day, I 
should be obliged to remain for the night where I 
was, at a serious inconvenience, all in consequence 
of his inexcusable neglect. He bore the rebuke 
quite unmoved; and with a smile assuring me 
that the mules should be ready at the very hour 
Thad appointed, went into the open air. I fol- 
lowed, and immediately heard the murmur of the 
wind-voices which had so often before excited my 
surprise. At first the low moaning sound, of 
which I could not distinguish one word, seemed 
to come from a distance; but, on closer examina- 
tion, I discovered that the tones were emitted by 
the lips of my host. I was now in possession of 
a clue to what had so much puzzled me, and 
with some investigation the mystery was un- 
ravelled. 

These people possess the power of making their 
voices, and the words they utter, distinctly audible 
at distances which, to those who have not wit- 
nessed it, must seem perfectly incredible, and thus 





they carry on conversations from mountain to 
mountain, as we do face to face. The voice, in 
this singular method of communication, is not 
elevated, but, on the contrary, is low, and the 
words are pronounced slowly, and with a pecu- 
liarly drawling accent. Thus they fall distinetly 
on the ear of the distant interlocutor, although to 
those standing near the person speaking, the 
sounds seem to come from afar. Thus my host, 
while to me, who stood at his elbow, unintelli- 
| gible, was saying to the inhabitants of the next 
| village, “ Listen to me, friends. High up on the 
| mountain, close to the great beech-tree with the 
withered branch, my little boy, Janko, is tending 
my white-footed mule. ‘Tell him to bring it home 
without delay.” The people of the village took up the 
message ; and thus it was transmitted from mouth 
to mouth till itreached Janko. The white-footed 
mule was accordingly with me at the proper time.* 

This method of vocal communication is used for 
many purposes. If a shepherd feel lonely in the 
mountain where his flock is feeding, he conveys 
his voice in the way I have indicated to the air, 
sure that the winds or echoes will carry it to the 
ear of some other herdsman, who responds, and 
then they carry on a conversation across vale and 
hill, which solaces the solitude of both. Should a 
traveller be seen passing by of suspicious appear- 
ance, who might be an enemy of the country, he 
is described by the minutest details, in all direc- 
tions, the winged messengers of the air transmit- 
ting the accounts of him from mountain peak to 
mountain peak, until the whole country is alive 
with the news. 

This system of throwing their words upon the 
winds is, above all, important on the frontiers, 
particularly those towards Turkey, whence acts of 
aggression often take place. Here, therefore, the 
shepherds are always on the look-out, and when a 
troop of Turkish marauders passes the boundaries, 
and perhaps invades a secluded valley for the pur- 
pose of carrying off the cattle, the alarm is in- 
stantly given. Inashort time, the valley swarms 
with armed men, who hurry down the mountain 
slopes in pursuit of the enemy, whom they gene- 
rally overtake and slay, and return in triumph, 








| probably with a few Turks’ heads on their spikes. 
| The barbarous custom of cutting off the heads 


of their foes, and keeping them as trophies of 
victory, shows the uncivilized, I may say the un- 
christianized, state of these Montenegrins, though 
they belong to the Greek church. How often have 
I wished, in witnessing the wonders effected by 
the power of the wind-voices, that they might yet 
be made the means of conveying the gospel of 
peace to these valorous but reckless mountaineers ! 
Would not the effects be sublime, and, as far as 
means may be so considered, most powerful, of an 
invisible preacher, proclaiming the glad tidings of 
salvation to an audience hidden from him among 
the clefts of distant rocks? But, in whatever way 
the gospel message may be presented to a people 
who, with all their faults, I found kind, generous, 
and hospitable, my heart’s desire and prayer is, that 
it may soon be proclaimed among them, and that 
the Holy Spirit of God may apply it to their hearts. 








* For some of these facts the writer is indebted to Cham- 





bers’ Tract on “ Montenegro.” 
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Marvets or Mopery Scrence.—In an able and well- 
written article on the crime and execution of Nation for 
the murder near Taunton, the circumstances of which are 
“ full of dramatic incidents,” the Sherborne Journal re- 
marks :—“ The most remarkable feature in the case, and 
that on which as public moralists we would lay most em- 
phasis is, the scientifie evidence which removed the last 
shade of doubt from the guilt ef the prisoner, and entirely 
demolished the miserable excuse that cunning had devised, 
Upon the prisoner’s knife was found blood, both on the 
blade and haft. He averred that it arose from having cut 
some raw beef with it at the fair; but science has made 
gigantic strides of late, and one of its discoveries is, that 
the little discs in blood vary in size in different animals. 
By the aid of « very powerful microscope—such a one as 
will magnify a single inch to the size of thirty feet-—the 
shape, size, and number of these discs can be very accu- 
rately ascertained ; and Mr. Herapath, the eminent surgeon, 
by the use of such a microscope, found, from the smallness 
of the discs, the blood could not be that of either the 
ox, the sheep, or the pig, all the discs of which are larger. 
Another fact discovered was, that the blood upon the knife 
must have been living blood, for it had coagulated where it 
was found. Among the blood were found some fibres of a 
textile fabric; and again, these fibres were cotton, like the 
deceased’s shirt and neckerchief. But with the blood and 
the cotton was a fourth evidence of guilt. Science has 
discovered that in the mucus that lines the body, and in 
the mucous membrane itself, from which the mucus 
exudes, there are thrown off, as waste material, minute 
scales, called by anatomists epithelia. They are so small 


that they cannot be discerned with the naked eye, and yet, + l 


under a powerful microscope, they look, to use Mr. Hera- 
path’s words, like ‘great paving stones.’ But they vary 
in shape, according to the part of the body from whence 
the mucus is taken. ‘Thus the epithelia of the throat 
are tesselated, or arranged like a pavement. Those at the 
root of the tongue are arranged in columns, and are termed 
columnar; whilst those of the intestines are called cilia, 
from their likeness to hairs. Now, as Mr. Herapath found 
tesselated epithelia upon the knife, it is quite clear that the 
mucous upon the blade had its origin in the throat. Blood, 
human blood, living blood; fibres, cotton fibres, mucous 
tesselated epithelia—such were the links of the chain of 
cogent evidence that science forged around the murderer.” 


Money Lenpine 1n THE OLDEN T1mE.—At a meeting 
of the Institute of Actuaries, W. B. Hodge, Esq., read a 
paper, “ on the rate of interest for the use of money in 
ancient and modern times.” ‘The author began by stating 
that the practice of lending money on interest appears to 
have been coeval with the use of money. What was the 
rate of interest amongst the Jews does not appear very 
clearly from the Old Testament, but from a passage in 
Nehemiah (v. 11) it is conjectured by commentators that 
it was one per cent. per month ; and as an additional month 
was intercalated every second or third year, this interest 
was equivalent to at least 13 per cent. paid yearly. In 
Rome, according to Niebuhr, the rate was 8 1-3d. per cent. 
for the old year of ten months, that is, 10 per cent. per 
annum ; but though this restriction was in force at Rome, 
in the conquered provinces enormous interest was exacted. 
After the expulsion of the Jews, the history of interest in 
England is obscure, till in the third year of Henry vir 
(1488), a statute was passed forbidding interest to be taken ; 
and from a passage in the Act it would seem that 20 per 
cent. had been the usual rate charged. In the thirteenth 
year of Elizabeth (1571), the Act of Edward v1 was re- 
pealed, and interest at the rate of 10 per cent. legalised. 
This Act, which was to continue in force for five years, 
was several times renewed, and subsequently, in the 39th 
year of the same reign (1597), made perpetual. 


An Opsracte To THE Pgack oF Conscrencr.—Dr. 
A, Clarke had a very attentive hearer, who was often much 
affected by the Word, but who never could find peace in 
believing. At last he turned ill, and, after many inter- 
views, Dr. Clarke said, “Sir, it is not often that God deals 
thus with a soul so deeply humbled as yours, and so ear- 





nestly seeking redemption through the blood of his Son: 
There must be a cause for this.’ The gentleman raised 
himself in bed, and, fixing his eyes on the minister, told 
how, years ago, taking his voyage to England, he saw some 
merchants of the place give the captain a bag of dollars to 
carry to a correspondent. He marked the captain’s care. 
lessness in leaving it rolling on the locker day after day, 
and, for the purpose of frightening him, he hid it. No 
inquiry was made, and, on arriving at their destination, 
the merchant still retained it till it should be missed. At 
last the parties to whom it was consigned inquired for it, 
and an angry correspondenee commenced. e captain 
was thrown into prison, and died. “Guilt,” added the 
dying man, “ had by this time hardened my mind. I strove 
to be happy, by stifling my conscience with the cares and 
amusements of the world, but in vain. I at last heard 
you preach, and then it was that the voice of God broke 
In upon my conscience, and reasoned with me of righteous- 
ness and of judgmeut to come. Hell got hold of my spirit ; 
I have prayed, I have deplored, I have agonized at the 
throne of mercy, for the sake of Christ, for pardon ; but 
God is deaf to my prayer, and casts out my petition. 
There is no mercy for me—I must go down into the grave 
unpardoned, unsaved.” The captain’s widow was. still 
alive, and to her and her children Dr. Clarke was the 
medium of paying over the sum, with compound interest, 
obtaining an acknowledgment, which he kept till his dying 
day ; and soon after the conscience-stricken penitent died 
in peace, having obtained the hope of pardon.—Hamilton’s | 
“ Lessons from the Great Biography.” 


A Lxsson on Trust 1n Gop.—When Bulstrode White- 
ock was embarked as Cromwell’s envoy to Sweden, in 
1753, he was much disturbed in mind as he rested in Har- 
wich on the preceding night, which was very stormy, while 
he reflected on the distracted state of the nation. It hap- 
pened that a confidential servant slept in an adjacent bed, 
who, finding that his master could not sleep, said, “ Pray, 
sir, will you give me leave to ask you a question ?” “Cer- 
tainly.” “Pray, sir, don’t you think God governed the 
world very well before you came into it ?”” “ Undoubtedly.” 
“ And pray, sir, don’t you think that he will govern it 
quite as well when you are gone out of it?” “ Certainly.” 
“ Then, sir, pray excuse me, but don’t you think you may |) 
as well trust him to govern it as long as you live?” | 
To this question Whitelock had nothing to reply, but, | 
turning about, soon fell asleep, till he was summoned to 
embark. i] 

Wuy tHe AccIDENT HAPPENED.—At one time, when | 
Mr. Wesley was travelling in Ireland, his carriage became 
fixed in the mire, and the harness broke. While he and 
his companions were labouring to extricate it, a poor man | 
passed by in great distress. Mr. Wesley called to him and | 
inquired the cause of his distress. He said he had been 
unable, through misfortune, to pay his rent of twenty 
shillings, and his family were just being turned out of 
doors. “Is that all you need ?” said Mr. Wesley, handing 
him the amount; “here, go and be happy.” ‘Then turn- 
ing to his companion he said, pleasantly, “You sce now 
why our carriage stopped here in the mud.” 

Tur InFivENcE oF A Suit or Crotuxrs.—A refrac: || 
tory patient at Colney-hatch was in the habit of tearing | 
his clothes into shreds. Mr. Tyerman, one of the medical 
officers, ordered him to be dressed in a bran new suit. The | 
poor man, a tailor by trade, either from a professional 
appreciation of the value of his new habiliments, or from 
being touched by this mark of attention, respected their 
integrity, and from that moment rapidly recovered. Before | 
leaving the asylum, he stated that he owed his cure to the — 
good effect produced upon his mind by being intrusted with 
this new suit of clothes.—Quarterly Review. 

Aw Excettent Maxtm.—Dr. Nettleton adopted the 
following as a maxim for the government of his life : “ Do 
all the good you can in the world, and make as little nowse | 
about it as possible.” 

A WISE man converses with the wicked, as a physician 
with the sick, not to contract their disease, but to cure it. 





























